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Webster replied, through Mr. Hunter, with ex-
treme coolness, confining himself to an approval
of the gentleman selected by Mr. Hiilsemann to
represent Austria after the latter's departure.

The other affairs which occupied Mr. Webster's
official attention at this time made less noise than
that with Austria, but they were more compli-
cated and some of them far more perilous to the
peace of the country. The most important was
that growing out of the Clayton-Buiwer treaty in
regard to the neutrality of the contemplated canal
in Nicaragua. This led to a prolonged correspond-
ence about the protectorate of Great Britain in
Nicaragua, and to a withdrawal of her claim to
exact port-charges. It is interesting to observe
the influence which Mr. Webster at once obtained
with Sir Henry Bulwer and the respect in which
he was held by that experienced diplomatist. Be-
sides this discussion with England, there was a
sharp dispute with Mexico about the right of way
over the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, and the troubles
on the Texan boundary before Congress had acted
Upon the subject. Then came the Lopez invasion
of Cuba, supported by bodies of volunteers en-
listed in the United States, which, by its failure
and its results, involved our government in a num-
ber of difficult questions. The most serious was
the riot at New Orleans, where the Spanish consul-
ate was sacked by a mob. To render due reparation
for this outrage without wounding the national